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"How  much  is  it  possible  for  me  to  make  out  of  my  cows?" — can  be 
answered  in  just  one  way:  "As  much  as  you  can  make  with  a  U.  S.  Cream 
Separator."  Here's  an  illustration  of  the  possibilities  within  reach  of  many 
dairymen,  for  it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  the  U.  S.  makes  double  what 
they  can  get  out  of  their  milk  without  a  U.  S. 


BEFORE 


"We  had  a  separator  and  from  12  cows,  we  made  36 

pounds  of  butter.  The  next  week  we  used  a  No.  6  U.  S.  Separator 
and  made  74  pounds  from  the  same  cows  in  the  same  pasture 
without  any  extra  feed.  That  is  certainly  a  record  breaker.  We 
made  $10.45  the  first  week  after  using  the  machine.  We  are  very 
much  pleased  with  it,  and  could  not  do  without  it  now.  We  have 
used  our  U.  S.  three  years." 


Raymond,  Nebr.,  Nov.  9,  1906. 


John  Neylon. 
Mrs,  John  Neylon. 


These  two 

tubs  of 

butter 

were  made 
from  the 
same 
quantity 


of  mirk  from 
the  same  cows 


AFTER 


You've 

got  to 

get 

the  cream 

out 

of  your  milk,  to  | 

get  your 

money 

out, 

and  the  U 

S. 

Cream  Separator 

skims  out 


the  cream. 


  le  U.  S.  holds  the 

World's  Record  for  clean  skimming.  It  makes  money 
for  you  twice  every  day  in  the  year. 


The  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  is  simplest — has  fewest  parts — easiest  to 
clean —  easy  running — lasts  longer — AND  SKIMS  CLEANER. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  large  illustrated  book  telling — and  showing — just 
why  the  U.  S.  is  such  a  steady,  easy  money-maker  for  every  farmer  and  dairy- 
man.   Ask  for  No.  9. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

(Incorporated  1873)  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT 

EIGHTEEN  DISTRIBUTING  WAREHOUSES 
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THE 


CLEVELAND  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST 


The  lowest  supply  can 
The  most  sanitary 
The  easiest  running 
The  most  durable 
The  most  convenient 
The  only  ball  bearing 
Separator  in  the  world. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  FULL  DESCRIPTION 

Manufactured  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  GBEAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

430  to  438  Prospect  Ave.  N.  W.  CLEVELAND,  OrIO. 


BETTER  CROPS— BETTER  INCOME 

That  is  what  every  farmer  is  working  for— better  crops,  because  they  mean  a  better  income. 

Better  crops  can  only  be  produced  by  properly  applying  farm  manure  so  that  the  texture  of  the  soil  is 
improved  and  the  plant  food  elements  which  the  manure  contains  is  made  available  for  the  plant 

With  an  I.  H.  S.  manure  spreader  you  can  spread  the  manure  just  right  to  make  it  most  effective,  and 
with  much  less  labor  than  by  the  wagon  and  pitch-fork  method. 

The  I.  H.  C.  spreaders  are  the  Com  King  and  Kemp  20th  Century  return  apron  machines  and  the 
Cloverleaf,  and  endless  apron  machine.    Each  style  is  made  in  a  number  of  sizes. 

These  spreaders  are  free  from  complication  and  are  made  of  carefully  selected,  well  seasoned  stock. 
Every  part  of  these  machines  is  constructed  to  insure  durability  and  light  draft. 

Local  agents  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  excellent  features  of  these  spreaders  and  supply  you  with 
illustrated  catalog,  or  write  for  colored  hanger  and  booklet  on  "  Wasteful  Farm  Practices  ". 
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Season  1907-8 


To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance: 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

Will  organize  beginners  classes  in  the  new  year : 

High  St.  Academy 

199  K  S.  HIGH  ST. 
Phones  :  Auto  3456  ;  Bell  5877 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Wednes- 
day evening,  January  8th,  7:30  o'clock. 


Neil  Ave.  Academy 

647  NEIL  AVE. 
Phones  :  Auto  4431 ;  Bell  6189 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Fri- 
day evening,  January  10th.,  7:30  o'clock. 


Oak  St.  Academy 

827  OAK  ST. 
Phones  :  Auto  4431 ;  Bell  6189 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Tues- 
day evening,  January  7th,  7:30  o'clock. 


TUITION 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons.  $5.00 
Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons  ...  3.00 
Private  lessons  $1,00  per  lesson. . . 

6  lessons   5,00 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week 
until  paid.  The  Waltz,  Two  Step,  Three 
Step,  Rye  Waltz,  Columbus  Minuet  and 
Dip  Schottische  taught  in  one  term. 


Winter  Pavilion 

Located  on  Neil  Ave,  between  Goodale 
St,  and  Poplar  Ave,  Open  Tuesday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  evenings. 

Operated  on  Summer  plan. 


ACADEMIES  AND  PAVILION  CAN  BE  SECURED  FOR  PRI- 
VATE PARTIES,  CLUB  DANCES,  FRATERNITY  HOPS.  ETC, 
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Faurot's  Academies  of  Dancing  ^^mrnt^ 

Gay  and  High  Streets 

Citizens  3067,  Bell,  Main  1151 

High  and  Euclid  Avenue, 

1412)^  North  High  St 

Beginners  Classes  Wednesday  and  Friday. 
Friday  Class  specially  arranged  for  Students. 
Pupils  can  join  any  time. 
Private  Lessons  by  appointment. 
Open  night  every  Tuesday. 

LEE  C.  FAUROT 

Professor  and  Principal. 


No  More  Power  Troubles 

Get  an  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  and  part  company  with 
power  troubles. 

You  know  hand  power  is  laborious  and  expensive; 
horse  power  is  limited  in  capacity,  expensive  and  in- 
convenient ;  wind  power  is  unreliable ;  steam  power  is 
inconvenient,  expensive  and  dangerous. 

I,  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  power  possesses  none  of  these 
drawbacks,  yet  has  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  any 
of  them — dependability,  convenience,  economy  and 
adaptability. 

When  you  buy  an  I.  H.  C.  engine  you  are  guaranteed  a 
right  working  engine,  because  they  are  all  factory  tested. 

You  will  be  able  to  find  just  the  engine  you  want  in 
the  I.  H.  C.  line. 

Vertical,  2  and  3-horse  power. 

Horizontal  (Portable  and  Stationary)  4,  6,  8,  10, 

12,  15  and  20-horse  power. 
Traction,  10,  12,  15  and  20-horse  power. 
Air  cooled,  1-horse  power. 

Sawing,  spraying  and  pumping  outfits  and  jacks. 

Call  on  the  nearest  local  agent.  He  will  demonstrate 
I.  H.  C,  engines  and  give  you  a  catalogue  and  full  par- 
ticulars, or  if  you  prefer,  write  for  colored  hanger  and 
booklet  "300  Years  of  Power  Development." 


INTERNA  flONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OE  AMERICA 


CHICAGO, 


(incorporated) 
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YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  VISIT 


BAKER  ART  GALLERY 

STATE  AND  HIGH  STS. 

Forthe  FINEST  Photos 

The  only  Gold  Medal  awarded  an  American  Photographer 
at  the  Paris  Exposition 

Special  Rates  to  Students 


If  you  saw  it  in  The  Student,  tell  the  advertiser  so 


Hkh  Street  Tailors 

We  make  a  specialty  of 

Student  Trade 

We're  at  your 
Service,  Sir! 


Our  Cutters  and  staff  of  Tailors 
are  now  ready  for  your  order. 


street  Tailors 

166  N.  HIGH  STREET 


Rooms  518=522,  Columbus 

Savings  &  Trust  Bldg. 

Cor.  Long  and  High  Streets 


Popular  Prices 


MARK  OF 


ORR= 

199-201  South  High  Sireet 

Artistic 

Awarded  highest  honors 
National  Association  of 
Photographers 


QUALITY 


KIEFER 

STUDIO 

Citizens  Phone  3720 

Photography 

special  Rates  to  Students. 
GROUP  PICTURES 
A  SPECIALTY 


Our  Advertisers  are  Reliable.  Patronize  them. 
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A  Great  Day  for  The  Agricultural  College! 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 


The  date  is  set  for  February  12. 
Everybody  will  be  there.  President 
Thompson  will  preside.  Professor  Thos. 
F.  Hunt  will  be  the  chief  speaker.  Gov- 
ernor Harris  will  deliver  an  address. 
Trustee  O.  E.  Bradfute  will  also  speak, 
and  last  but  not  least,  we  must  hear 
from  Professor  Plumb  and  Dean  Price. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  the  program  for  dedica- 
tion day  on  which  those  new^  buildings, 
every  student  and  professor  of  our  Col- 
lege is  so  proud  of.  will  be  dedicated. 

It  is  eminent^-  fitting  that  Professor 
Hunt  should  come  here  to  take  the  lead- 
ing part  in  this  dedication  ceremony,  foi 
it  was  during  his  deanship  and  under  his 
direction  that  many  of  the  plans  for  the 
betterment  of  the  Agricultural  College 
were  started.  These  plans  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Dean 
Price  and  the  agricultural  faculty,  and  it 
will  certainly  be  gratifying  to  Prof.  Hunt 
to  see  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
as  evidenced  by  these  new  buildings. 

Perhaps  the  happiest  man  in  the  crowd 
will  be  Professor  Plumb,  and  indeed  he 
has  a  right  to  feel  proud  and  happy. 
Happv  in  the  knowledge  that  the  depart- 
ment of  which  he  is  the  head  now  has  an 
equipment  second  to  none  in  the  country, 
and  proud  that  it  is  due  largely  to  his 
efforts  that  the  buildings  are  so  complete 


in  ever}-  detail,  are  so  well  planned,  and 
that  the  work  has  been  so  quickly  com- 
pleted. Few  of  the  students  realize  how 
much  time  and  work  Professor  Plumb 
has  spent  on  these  buildings,  and  how 
much  their  completion  means  to  him. 

Do  we  students  appreciate  fully  the 
advance  this  marks  in  the  building  up  of 
our  College  and  the  prestige  it  will  give 
her  over  our  state?  Ohio  is  a  great  live 
stock  state,  and  to  this  industry  she 
owes  much  of  her  agricultural  promi- 
nence. She  has  within  her  borders  some 
of  the  best  herds  of  pure  stock  in  the 
United  States,  and  she  has  produced 
some  of  the  most  prominent  breeders  of 
live  stock  and  some  of  the  most  famous 
animals.  The  future  of  the  industry  in 
Ohio  is  bright  and  points  to  still  greater 
development.  This  means  better  farm- 
ing, more  fertile  farms  and  greater  agri- 
cultural prosperity.  Our  Agricultural 
College  is  now  fitted  to  fill  her  place  as  a 
trainer  of  voung  men  to  become  stock- 
men and  scientific  breeders  of  live  stock, 
and  to  encorage  and  aid  the  industry  as 
never  before.  The  desire  of  every  loyal 
student  and  alumnus  of  our  College  is  to 
see  it  as  the  recognized  leader  of  agri- 
cultural thought  and  work  in  the  state, 
and  that  it  be  known  and  its  influence 
felt  everywhere.  February  12  marks  a 
step  in  that  direction. 
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FORESTRY  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY. 

Professor  Alfred  DachnowskL 


For  the  welfare  of  the  community,  the 
state,  or  the  nation,  the  forest  is  a  price- 
less inheritance,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
national  resources.  It  forms  in  many 
ways,  directly  and  indirectly,  an  indis- 
pensable basis  of  material  and  social 
prosperity.  The  increased  interest  dis- 
played by  the  general  public  in  matters 
of  forestry  and  in  the  forest  standpoint 
is,  therefore,  worth}^  of  special  comment. 
Indeed,  it  is  with  some  gratitude  that  we 
note  how  the  customary  hidrance  to  the 
advancement  of  forestry  in  the  United 
States  is  replaced  by  a  more  definite  idea 
of  conservation  and  wise  management. 
It  is  recognized  today  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  economic  and  industrial 
development  is  largely  dependent  upon 
a  future  supply  of  timber.  The  many 
and  various  products  of  our  forests,  the 
influence  of  forests  on  commerce,  and  on 
climate,  water  supply,  navigation,  etc., 
are  receiving  the  deserved  attention.  An 
appreciation  of  the  purposes  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  our  forest  service  no  longer 
needs  to  be  urged.  Lumbermen  are 
checking  the  reckless  use  of  timber  re- 
sources ;  they  are  now  considering  forest 
reservations  from  the  point  of  view  of 
future  profits  from  timber  accretion, 
rather  than  as  immediate  gain.  The  rail- 
roads, to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  realized  that  forestry  has  a 
sound  economic  basis,  are  practicing  this 
conserving  policy.  In  a  steadily  increas- 
ing number  of  colleges  and  universities 
forestry  is  an  integral  part  of  the  curri- 
culum, and  treated  as  one  of  the  import- 
ant economic  and  public  questions. 

The  forestry  problem,  like  all  other 
public  and  social  questions,  is  a  problem 


arising  directly  out  of  the  needs  of  the 
hour.  The  danger  of  a  complete  exhaus- 
tion of  timber  is  recognized;  the  mo- 
ment for  checking  wanton  destruction 
and  applying  remedial  measures  seems 
almost  missed ;  large  sums  of  money  are 
paid  annually  to  foreign  countries  for 
timber  which  we  should  and  can  produce 
at  home.  Our  Bureau  of  Forestry  has 
not  needed  this  lesson.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  endeavoring  to  awaken  the 
people  to  the  fact  that  intelligence  ap- 
plied to  forest  resources  will  bring  a 
good  return.  In  matters  of  forestry,  as 
in  other  cases,  the  great  benefit  of  the 
past  and  the  experience  of  others  con- 
sists in  the  help  of  wisely  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  hour,  and  of  thoughtfully 
adjusting  for  the  wants  of  the  future. 
For  this  reason  a  brief  review  of  forestry 
conditions  in  German  in  its  development 
and  present  day  practice,  seemed  to  me 
very  useful  for  The  Agricultural 
Student,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
(i)  to  show  how  little  we  gain  from  the 
experience  of  other  countries,  and  (2) 
to  dispel  a  possible  prejudice  against  the 
methods  employed  in  other  countries  on 
the  ground  that  our  forest  conditions  are 
peculiar. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  the  historical  development  of  for- 
estry. The  early  German  knew  no  pri- 
vate forests ;  the  entire  forest  area  of  the 
country  was  common  property.  Preser- 
vation and  cultivation  of  forests  became 
a  practice  during  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  indiscriminate 
cutting  and  clearing  of  forests  resulted 
in  scarcity  of  fuel.  Feudal  tyranny,  and 
the  unsuccessful  end  of  the  Peasants'  re- 
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bellion,  together  with  the  long  and  de- 
structive reHg'ious  wars  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  century,  reduced  these  com- 
munal forests  almost  completely.  With 
but  few  exceptions  the  forest  regions  be- 
came private  property  through  ceisure 
and  partition. 

The  earliest  forest  laws  date  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  prohibiting  the  cutting 
of  timber  having  less  than  a  certain  di- 
ameter. Everywhere  sheer  necessity 
caused  and  promoted  forest  manage- 
ment and  forest  science.  Protection  of 
game  and  protection  against  forest  fires 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  more  definite 
and  systematic  working  plan.  The  game 
and  forest  keepers,  with  a  more  than 
usual  knowledge  of  conditions  of  forests, 
became  the  real  foresters.  The  stress  of 
circumstances  differentiated  them.  It 
brought  with  it  the  necessity  of  calling 


upon  these  men  entrusted  to  protect  the 
game,  to  protect  also  the  stand  of  timber, 
and  to  plant  young  trees.  The  first  at- 
temps  were  failures.  In  Germany,  as 
elsewhere,  knowledge  developed  em^ 
pirically  and  by  degrees.  Observation, 
analysis  and  experiment  brought  the 
woodsmen  nearer  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
methods  that  worked  best.  Only  grad- 
ually, questions  of  soil  and  climate,  life- 
history,  habits  and  the  needs  and  re- 
actions of  plants  came  to  be  considered. 
The  business  side  was  never  lost  sight  of 
in  all  this  seeking  after  scientific  princi- 
ples. Questions  of  cheaper  transport, 
improvement  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
wood,  providing  undiminished  sources 
for  future  generations — these  and  more 
hastened  the  development  of  the  refined 
methods  of  today.  Forest  academies 
were  established  in  the  year  1783,  and 
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from  this  time  on  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  forest  matters  was  assured.  It 
would  be  interesting-  reading  to  point  out 
the  controversies  which  arose  at  various 
periods  between  the  so-called  practical 
(business)  men,  and  those  well  trained 
in  forestry.  These  disputes  are  remark- 
ably similar  to  those  we  often  hear  now 
in  this  country.  They  illustrate  that  ap- 
parently every  country  has  to  pass 
through  the  same  contest  between  in- 
dividuals who  look  to  the  past  and  those 
who  look  to  the  future  for  criteria  in 
judgment  and  conduct. 

In  Germary  the  idea  of  perpetuation 
and  continuous  improvement  of  forests 
is  now  permanently  established.  Fores- 
try is  equal  in  importance  to  agriculture. 
The  forests  are  scrupulously  cared  for ; 
there  is  little  waste  of  material.  Better- 
ment of  the  soil,  the  construction  of 
roads,  and  maintenance  of  certain  and 
lasting  revenues  are  paramount  in  the 
minds  of  those  charged  with  the  trust  of 
state,  city  and  village  forests.  Hence 
the  forest  is  and  remains  one  of  the  most 
valuable  resources  of  Germany. 

It  is  needless  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  forestry  in  Germany  has 
reached  a  higher  plane  of  development 
than  any  where  else.  A  strong  German 
influence  is  to  be  found  in  the  develop- 
ment of  forestry  in  most  countries,  in- 
cluding Russia,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
India  and  even  France.  The  United 
States  Forest  Service  has  in  every  re- 
spect kept  abreast  of  the  time.  It  has 
taken  European  methods  and  successful- 
ly applied  them  with  modification  to  our 
forest  types.  And  yet,  most  of  the 
methods  practiced  in  this  country  by 
private  corporations  and  in  some  state 
are  in  reality  methods  which  were  prac- 
ticed in  Europe  many  years  ago. 

The  advanced  state  of  forestry  in  Ger- 
many is  best  illustrated  in  the  following 


data  taken  in  part  from  the  Census  of 
1900  : 

The  total  forest  area  of  Germany  was 
13,995,868  hectar,  i.  e.  about  35,000,000 
acres,  or  25.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  land 
area.  The  total  yield  produced  annually 
is  equivalent  to  $90,000,000.  In  addition 
there  are  1,580,000  acres  of  poor  farm- 
ing soil,  mostly  in  Prussia,  fit  for  re- 
forestration.  The  total  of  156  national 
forests  in  the  United  States  is  now  146,- 
655,833  acres,  only  about  22  per  cent,  of 
our  total  forests  area,  assuming  a  forest 
area  of  700,000,000  acres.  Approxi- 
mately $1,500,000  was  received  chiefly 
from  grazing  and  timber  sales.  That  the 
return  will  be  more  than  a  hundredfold 
in  the  near  future  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt.  Coniferous  forests  prevail  in 
Eastern  and  Middle  Germany,  especiallq 
in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia, 
where  it  represents  83  per  cent.  Fully 
two-thirds  of  this  is  planted  in  pine 
(Pinus  silvestris).  Deciduous  forests 
occur  in  the  west  and  south. 

The  number  of  different  species  found 
in  these  forests  is  relatively  small.  Of 
the  principal  indigenous  trees,  twenty- 
nine  are  deciduous  and  seven  are  coni- 
fers. Of  greatest  value  and  hence  pre- 
dominant are  beech  (Faqus  silvatica), 
oak  (Quercus  sessiliflora,  Q.  peduncu- 
lata),  pine  (Pinus  silvestris),  spruce 
(Picea  excelsa),  and  fir  (Abies  pecti- 
nata).  The  associates  of  these  are  Car- 
pinus  betulus,  Betula  albo,  B.  pubescens, 
Popuius  tremula,  P.  alba,  P.  nigra, 
Alnus  glutinosa,  A.  incana,  Salix  alba, 
S.  fragilis,  and  Pinus  montana.  They 
are  found  mixed  here  and  there  with 
beech,  oak  and  pine  forests. 

In  the  south  and  west  the  following 
forms  occur  mixed  with  oak  forests, 
hence  never  as  pure  stands :  Elm, 
(Ulmus  campestris,  U.  montana,  U.  ef- 
fusa),  ash  (Fraximus  excelsior),  maple 
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(Acer  pseudoplatanus,  A.  platanosides, 
A.  campestre),  bass  wood  (Tilia  grandi- 
flora,  T.  parvilflora),  chestnut  (Cas- 
tanea  vesca),  and  others,  e.  g.,  Larix 
decidua,  Quercus  rubra,  Robinia  pseu- 
dacacia,  Pinus  strobus.  Interesting  in 
this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  last 
three  species  mentioned  were  introduced 
to  German  soil  at  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  by  a  Hessian  officer, 
Frsihen  von  Wangenheim,  an  ardent 
student  of  botany. 

No  better  demonstration  of  the  effi- 
ciency and  profitableness  of  a  forest  ad- 
ministration can  be  cited  than  the  one  of 
the  Prussian  state.  Seven  million  acres 
are  administered  in  762  districts.  Dur- 
ing the  thirty-five  years  from  1868  to 
1903,  the  gross  returns  rose  from  $1.66 
to  $3.89,  and  for  wood  alone  from  $1.56 
to  $3.80  per  acre,  or  143  per  cent.  The 
net  yield  rose  167  per  cent,  or  from  83 
cents  to  $2.05  per  acre. 

Not  unimportant  also  is  the  revenue 
from  different  secondary  sources.  The 
leasing  of  hunting  rights  alone  enable 
the  forest  administration  to  add  a  good- 
ly amount  to  the  income  accruing  from 
its  forest  policy,  the  amount  varying 
from  $500,000  to  $650,000  per  year. 
About  half  a  million  dollars  annually  is 
spent  for  the  advancement  of  forestry  in 
schools  and  experiment  stations.  Great 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  need  of  testing  all 
practice  in  the  forests  by  the  laws  of 
plant  physiology  and  ecology. 

The  second  largest  administration  of 
Germany  is  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Ba- 
varia. The  total  forest  acre  is  6,464,000 
acres,  of  which  about  2,500,000  acres  is 
state  property.  Nearly  fifty  per  cent,  is 
in  private  ownership.  The  budget  of 
the  Bavarian  forest  department  shows 
that  the  total  income  from  wood  has 
been  about  $10,000,000;  the  expendi- 
tures are  figured  at  $4,285,000,  leaving 
a  let  result  of  $2.30  per  acre. 


The  forest  area  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  is  950,000  acres  or  25.8  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  land  area.  Six  per  cent,  of 
the  forested  acre  is  communal,  and  for- 
ty-six per  cent,  is  owned  privately; 
420,000  acres  is  state  forest,  which  in 
1905  produced  a  net  income  of  $1,900,- 
000.  Space  does  not  permit  to  cite  other 
examples,  all  of  which,  show  that  this 
valuation  is  constantly  being  enhanced. 
Instead,  I  wish  to  mention  here  the  fact 
that  the  good  condition  and  large  yield- 
ing capacity  of  German  forests  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  three  things :  Good  roads, 
education,  and  central  management  with 
enforced  regulations. 

A  visit  to  the  forest  regions  of  Ger- 
many impresses  one  with  the  importance 
of  good  roads.  They  penetrate  the 
forest  in  almost  every  direction,  so  that 
inaccessible  parts  become  profitable  sole- 
ly through  the  construction  of  excellent 
stone  roads.  It  is  true,  a  rise  in  prices 
accounts  in  part  for  the  increase  in  the 
net  yield  cited  above,  but  improvement 
in  transportation,  in  management,  in 
general  forest  conditions,  exercise  the 
greater  influence.  Let  me  cite  just  one 
example  of  the  economy  resulting  from 
a  properly  constructed  road  system.  In 
1872  the  forest  academy  at  Miinden 
built  roads  in  a  district  comprising  over 
11,000  acres.  In  comparing  the  average 
prices  obtained  for  workwood  alone, 
when  road  construction  proceeded  more 
or  less  rapidly,  and  in  1896-1901,  at  its 
completion,  it  was  found  that  the  price 
difference  was  0.67  mark  and  2.60  mark, 
a  rise  in  value  of  21  per  cent.,  due  to 
better  transportation. 

The  education  of  a  forester  is  carried 
on  with  the  usual  German  thoroughness 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  courses  of  study 
which  the  student  of  forestry  is  obliged 
to  pursue.  Graduation  from  a  gymnas- 
ium or  real  gymnasium  is  required. 
None  can  enter  the  service  until  they 
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have  passed  an  examination  and  have 
served  one  year  in  the  army.  The  pre- 
paratory courses  include  one  year's  serv- 
ice in  the  forests  as  apprentice,  under 
the  special  supervision  of  an  Oberforster 
and  two  years  of  study  at  a  forestry 
school.  They  close  with  one  to  two 
years'  study  of  social  economy  and  law 
at  a  university.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  youn^  man  passes  his  first  technical 
and  scientific  examination.  He  is  now 
a  Forst  referendarius  and  spends  two 
years  more  in  the  different  divisions  of 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry  to  complete  his 
practical  education  in  the  forest  as  well 
as  in  the  office.  He  now  passes  another 
civil  service  examination  and  if  success- 
ful again,  he  becomes  a  Forst  assessor, 
with  a  definite  salary.  Promotion  to 
Forst  meister  and  Oberforster  await  him 
as  others  die  or  resign.  These  are  officers 
of  the  superior  grades  of  service, 
charged  with  the  administration  of  a 
forest  region.  The  pay  is  not  high,  but 
as  government  officials  they  enjoy  a 
social  position  desirable  for  European 
conditions,  and  in  old  age  draw  a  pen- 
sion. For  every  grade  of  service  a  uni- 
form is  prescribed,  to  be  worn  when  on 
duty  and  on  public  occasions.  Green  is 
the  favorite  color  and  an  oak  leaf  and 
acorn  is  a  common  symbol  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  for 
the  best  economic  results  in  forest  man- 
agement a  common  working  plan  is 
necessary.  The  retrogression  of  much 
of  the  private  forest  holdings  has  been 
pointed  out  repeatedly.  Popular  educa- 
tion and  methods  advocated  to  secure 
improvement  remain  too  often  useless. 
In  Germany  today  co-operative  manage- 
ment of  small  farmer's  woodlands  and 
of  village  and  city  forest  is  encouraged 
by  legislation,  and,  indeed,  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  excellent  results.  Not  only 
more  rational  technical  management  of 


the  wood-lots  is  thus  secured,  but  also 
an  increase  in  valuation.  Moreover,  by 
co-operation  marketing  the  possibility  of 
securing  better  prices,  lower  freight 
rates,  financial  assistance,  the  applica- 
tion of  hitherto  unusued  materials,  etc., 
has  been  made  possible. 
In  the  United  States  probably  no  portion 
of  the  farm  is  given  as  little  attention 
and  is  so  little  thought  of  as  the  wood 
lot.  Time  and  again  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  has  pointed  out  that 
wood-crops  would  continue  to  be  pro- 
duced with  but  little  less  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. It  is  rather  remarkable  that  in 
view  of  the  impoverished  and  waning 
supply  of  hardwood  and  the  very  great 
demand  for  it  on  the  part  of  many  in- 
dustries, Ohio  is  doing  so  little  to  regain 
its  former  standing  as  the  center  of 
hardwood  production  and  hardwood 
manufacturing.  Very  few  of  the  states 
of  the  Union  show  anything  like  the 
production  of  excellent  qualities  of  oak, 
hickory,  walnut,  ash  and  catalpa.  An 
organization  of  small  owners  should  be 
even  more  readily  accomplished  in  this 
country  than  in  the  old  world,  since  the 
advantages  of  centralized  business  in- 
terests are  well  known,  are  more  quick- 
ly secured,  and  can  be  profitably  set  in 
operation  much  more  feasibly  at  this 
time  with  the  aid  of  the  state  forester,  or 
under  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service. 

Many  a  city  in  the  United  States 
could  and  should  follow  European  ex- 
amples in  municipal  improvement  by 
obtaining  natural  forest  reserves  without 
recourse  to  the  usual  and  expensive 
landscape  work  of  city  parks.  While 
managing  the  property  primarily  for 
revenue,  equally  important  should  be  the 
use  of  such  parks  for  educational  and 
for  pleasure  purposes.  Recreation 
grounds  of  that  kind  have  an  intrinsic 
scientific  value  to  schools  and  colleges 
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for  purposes  of  nature  study ;  as  an 
arboretum,  sanitarium,  etc.  Hence,  in 
urging  the  necessity  of  conserving  the 
country's  natural  resources,  among 
measures  advocated  in  Ohio  to  encour- 
age private  forestry  in  Ohio,  should  be 
a  bureau  of  working  plans  for  private 
and  city  forests  and  for  farm  wood- 
lands ;  supervision  and  assistance  in  the 
management  of  these  by  the  state  for- 
ester; special  courses  at  the  forestry 
school  for  private  owners ;  a  forest  nur- 
sery from  which  to  supply  suitable  seed- 


lings at  near  cost  price,  and  provision 
for  suitable  portions  of  the  state's  forest 
reserves  as  health  resorts  and  for  edu- 
cational needs.  I  am  sure  such  an  ex- 
pression of  growing  intimacy  between 
the  interests  of  the  farmer,  the  city's  in- 
dustries, and  the  Forest  Service  would 
result  in  an  enhanced  value  of  wood 
lands,  and  would  further  the  aimi  and 
needs  of  all  parties  interested. 

Botanical  Department,  O.  S.  U.,  Decem- 
ber, 1907. 


HORTICULTURE  IN  MIDDLE  WEST. 

Orma  J.  Smith,  '07. 

Assistant  in  Horticulture,  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 


From  the  earliest  settlements  of  a  new 
country  until  it  becomes  thickly  inhabited 
we  find  certain  evolutionary  processes 
taking  place.  When  our  early  settlers 
landed  on  our  eastern  shores  their  first 
thoughts  were  directed  towards  supply- 
ing themselves  with  the  actual  necessities 
of  life,  such  as  clothing,  food  and  shelter. 
The  primary  consideration  in  the  making 
of  clothing  was  that  it  should  afford 
protection  for  the  body.  The  exactness 
of  fit  and  neatness  of  appearance  were 
of  very  minor  importance.  The  food  that 
was  used  consisted  largely  of  meats  such 
as  the  forests  afforded  and  a  very  limited 
variety  of  vegetables.  The  cultivated 
fruits  and  many  of  our  present  day  vege- 
tables were  not  to  be  found  upon  their 
tables.  Their  shelter  was  formed  from 
the  hewn  logs  of  the  forests  and  devoid 
entirely  of  architectural  beauty,  nor  was 
any  thought  whatever  given  to  its  em- 
bellishment by  artificial  plantings. 

As  the  country  became  more  densely 
settled  these  conditions  gradually 
changed.  Instead  of  the  members  of 
the  family  in  each  household  acting  in 
the  the  capacities  of  manufactures,  far- 
mers, carpenters,  etc.,  their  efforts  be- 


came more  centralized  along  special 
lines,  and  as  a  result  of  this  we  find  im- 
provement in  all  directions.  As  the 
wealth  gradually  increased  some  atten- 
tion began  to  be  given  to  the  aesthetic 
side  of  life.  Alore  beautiful  houses  were 
built,  attractive  lawns  bordered  by 
masses  of  shrubbery  were  introduced,  the 
list  of  vegetables  for  table  use  became 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  fruits  became  an  almost  necessity.  In- 
stead of  the  farmers  confining  their  la- 
bors to  the  production  of  grain  and  stock 
many  of  them  gradually  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  more  intensive  farming  of 
raising  fruits  and  vegetables.  So  that 
today  the  demand  in  the  eastern  states 
for  these  socalled  horticultural  corps,  has 
become  so  great  that  wherever  favored 
localities  exist  large  areas  are  planted  in 
these  crops.  In  such  localities  the  lands 
have  risen  in  value  to  enormous  prices. 

In  the  far  west  on  our  Pacific  shores 
there  has  taken  place  a  somewhat  similar 
but  more  rapid  transformation.  The  first 
settlers  were  attracted  by  prospects  of 
gold  discoveries,  but  despairing  of  this 
many  turned  their  attention  to  the  rich 
fertile  lands  and  began  to  raise  stock  and 
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grain.  The  country  grew  rapidly  in  pop- 
ulation and  wealth.  It  was  soon  learned 
that  the  climate  was  especially  adapted  to 
fruit  growing.  This  industry  once  be- 
gun, the  land  rose  rapidly  in  value  so 
that  a  large  part  of  it  today  commands 
as  high  a  price  as  almost  any  farming 
land  in  the  world. 

Thus  in  both  the  east  and  the  extreme 
west  where  the  country  is  thickly  settled, 
comparatively  speaking,  and  progress 
has  reached  high  standards,  we  find  the 
greatest  interests  in  horticultural  pur- 
suits. Almost  every  portion  of  these  two 
sections  that  seemed  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  any  particular  fruit,  has  been 
taken  and  land  values  have  soared  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  average  home  seek- 
er. However,  between  these  two  regions 
there  is  a  vast  area,  a  large  part  of  which 
is  an  extensive  prairie,  only  as  yet  in  its 
early  stages  of  development.  The  early 
settlers  on  their  western  march  found 
here  their  ideal  grazing  lands  and  soon 
large  ranches  of  sheep  and  cattle  had 
crowded  out  the  vast  herds  of  buffalo. 
As  more  settlers  made  their  appearance 
the  ranches  became  smaller  and  the 
prairie  sods  began  to  be  turned  under  for 
the  production  of  grain.  Today  the 
broad  grazing  areas  and  large  ranches 
are  but  history  and  in  their  places  we 
find  the  most  flourishing  grain  and  stock 
farms  that  are  to  be  found  in  any  parts 
of  our  country.   -  • 

But  while  we  are  thus  wont  to  look 
upon  these  states  as  being  great  in  the 
production  of  such  products  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  same  evo- 
lutionary process  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  horticulture  is  taking  place  the 
same  as  that  in  the  other  sections  just 
mentioned.  The  country  becoming  more 
thickly  settled  and  educational  facilities 
improved  we  find  the  same  growing  in- 
terest along  the  line  of  horticultural  pur- 
suits.   This  is  manifesting  itself  by  the 


more  beautiful  lawns,  the  greater  in- 
terest in  tree  planting,  and  the  more  ex- 
tensive areas  devoted  to  fruit  growing. 
Favored  localities  for  the  production  of 
fruit  are  continually  being  sought  and  in 
some  sections  the  fruit  industry  is  in  as 
flourishing  condition  today  as  in  the 
eastern  or  extreme  western  states.  Large 
commercial  orchards  of  twenty-five  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  are  no  longer 
unusual  in  such  prairie  states  as  Ne- 
braska, Kansas  and  Iowa.  Some  idea  of 
the  interest  taken  in  the  production  of 
apples  in  the  last  named  state  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  fact  that  although  this 
is  an  off  year  for  the  production  of  fruit 
yet  there  were  between  1500  and  1600 
plates  of  apples  on  exhibition  at  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  held  at  Des  Moines 
in  December.  There  were  also  over  300 
plates  of  Iowa  grown  apples  on  exhibi- 
tion during  the  two  weeks'  short  course 
held  at  Ames  Agricultural  College.  In 
the  southwestern  part  of  Iowa  there  is 
being  developed  an  extensive  grape 
growing  industry.  The  soil  seems  es- 
pecially adapted  to  this  industry  and^ 
fruit  growers'  associations  have  been 
formed  so  that  the  fruit  is  disposed  of  in 
the  most  economical  and  successful  man- 
ner. 

It  is  also  quite  interesting  to  note  the 
development  of  horticulture  in  the  states 
a  little  farther  west  as  in  Colorado, 
Utah  and  Idaho.  In  these  states  where 
irrigation  is  making  its  rapid  ingress  we 
find  some  of  the  most  ideal  locations  for 
successful  fruit  growing.  Within  the  last 
decade  land  values  have  been  known  to 
raise  from  almost  nothing  to  several 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  And  many  in- 
stances are  noted  where  land  is  sold  for 
as  much  as  $2,000  per  acre.  As  the 
methods  of  irrigation  are  introduced 
throughout  these  states  exceptional  op- 
portunities are  offered  to  young  men  who 
are  interested  along  horticultural  lines. 
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While  it  may  seem  that  these  states  are 
very  far  from  the  leading  markets,  yet 
this  is  overcome  largely  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  modern  refrigerator  cars  and 
by  the  methods  of  disposing  of  their 
fruits  through  fruit  growers'  associa- 
tions. In  this  way  the  most  expert  sales- 
men are  employed  who  keep  in  touch 
with  the  best  fruit  markets  of  the  world. 
Thus  the  growers  are  able  to  dispose  of 
their  fruits  with  greater  profits  and  with 
less  efforts  on  their  part. 

It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact  that  the 
fruit  growers  of  these  states  insist  upon 
allowing  only  the  best  to  go  on  the 
market.  In  the  state  of  Idaho  they  have 
a  law  which  forbids  any  kind  of  fruit  to 
be  sold  on  the  market  which  shows  any 
evidence  whatever  of  the  apple  scab  or 
the  codling  moth.  Spraying  thus  be- 
comes an  absolute  necessity  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  Idaho's  fruit  is  getting  a 
great  reputation  for  quality  and  perfec- 
tion. No  doubt  but  that  some  of  our 
eastern  states  would  profit  greatly  if  they 


would  adopt  some  of  these  newer  west- 
ern ideas. 

Since  horticulture  comes  last  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  country  it  stands  as  one 
of  the  highest  types  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits. In  its  various  phases  it  associates 
itself  with  the  most  advanced  progress 
along  agricultural  lines,  and  as  our  coun- 
try continues  to  develop  and  increase  in 
wealth  we  are  sure  of  an  even  greater  in- 
crease along  the  line  of  horticultural  in- 
terests. As  has  already  been  said  the 
most  favored  localities  of  the  east  have 
been  taken.  The  same  is  true  of  the  best 
lands  of  the  extreme  west,  while  in  the 
intervening  space  new  areas  are  being 
opened  up  annually.  It  is  here  that  hor- 
ticulture is  going  to  make  its  most  rapid 
strides  in  the  near  future,  and  for  the 
young  man  of  limited  means  who  has  a 
love  for  this  kind  of  work  it  seems  safe 
to  say  that  the  opportunities  in  horticul- 
ture in  these  middle  western  states  offers 
as  great  if  not  greater  inducements  as 
any  other  line  of  agricultural  work. 


March  Will  Bring  Them. 
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THE  DIETETIC  VALUE  OF  FRUIT. 

Professor  W.  R,  Lazenhy. 


Fruits  in  some  form  should  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  our  every  day  diet 
for  the  following  reasons  : 

(1)  Because  they  taste  good  and  zve 
like  them.  I  place  this  reason  first  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  one  that  can  be  given. 
Every  one  in  a  normal  condition  enjoys 
fruit  and  the  natural  appetite  is  a  true 
guide  to  the  needs  of  the  body.  Hunger 
and  thirst  are  sensations  wisely  given, 
and  when  not  abused,  direct  us  in  the 
path  of  healthy,  that  is  to  say,  happy 
living,  for  good  health  is  not  only 
wealth,  but  happiness. 

If  one  has  a  good  constitution,  is  tem- 
perate in  habits,  and  leads  a  clean, 
wholesome  life,  his  appetite  is  a  guide 
that  may  be  implicitly  trusted.  Under 
such  conditions  we  all  like  fruit,  and 
should  eat  it  in  the  serene  confidence 
that  the  thing  you  like  in  the  way  of 
food,  is  the  thing  you  need,  and  that 
the  thing  you  need  is  the  thing  you  do 
need. 

In  satisfying  our  natural  appetite  for 
fruit,  if  we  use  such  fruits  as  are  well 
matured,  juicy  and  fine  flavored,  we 
reach  the  highest  form  of  palate  or  taste 
pleasure,  with  the  least  possible  diges- 
tive effort. 

(2)  Because  they  help  to  keep  our 
bodies  in  good  condition.  Our  ordinary 
fruits  contain  the  following  substances 
or  compounds  in  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion:  (i)  Water,  (2)  sugar,  (3)  acids, 
(4)  oils  and  ethers,  (5)  proteids,  (6) 
pestose,  (7)  cellulose  or  vegetable  fiber, 
(8)  ash  or  mineral  salts.  These  sub- 
stances are  all  essential  constituents  of  a 
perfect  or  well  rounded  diet.  While 
the  actual  nutrient  value  of  fruit  is  not 
high,  its  dietetic  value  is  very  great. 

The  two  qualities  which  most  serve  to 
render  fruit  wholesome  are  their  acid 


juiciness  and  flavor.  The  juice  is  large- 
ly water,  but  it  contains  the  sugar  and 
acids  of  the  fruit  and  if  these  are  present 
in  large  quantities  and  in  the  right  pro- 
portion, the  fruit  juice  is  agreeable  and 
refreshing.  Flavor  also  adds  to  the 
quality  of  fruit.  The  flavor  of  fruit  is 
due  in  part  to  the  acids  and  sugar  they 
contain,  but  more  largely  to  the  volatile 
oils  and  ethers. 

Fruit  acids  and  ethers,  when  taken 
into  the  body  have  a  tendency  to  lower 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  and  thus 
correct  or  allay  any  slight  feverishness 
that  may  exist.  They  also  tend  to  keep 
the  organs  of  secretion,  live  the  liver  and 
kidneys,  normally  active.  The  pectose 
and  cellulose  of  fruit  correct  a  tendency 
to  constipation  and  signally  aid  in  keep- 
ing the  whole  digestive  tract  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Again  the  free  acids  of  fruits 
are  highly  antiseptic  bodies,  and  tend  to 
prevent  disease  germs  from  finding  a 
lodgment  and  developing  in  our  bodies. 

As  to  what  kinds  or  how  much  fruit 
we  should  eat,  there  is  only  this  answer : 
Eat  the  kinds  you  like  and  can  best  af- 
ford, and  eat  just  as  much  as  your  con- 
science and  good  judgment  will  allow. 

When  to  eat  fruit  is  a  less  personal 
question  and  the  following  general  rules 
may  be  of  service  : 

(t)  Fruit  should  be  eaten  when  you 
eat  other  food.  Although  fruit  is  easily 
digested,  it  is  not  wise  to  be  constantly 
and  frequently  putting  into  the  stomach 
food  of  any  sort.  By  this  practice  the 
strongest  stomach  may  be  ruined  by  the 
best  of  food. 

(2)  When  fruit  is  eaten  before  break- 
fast its  cooling  and  laxative  effect  is 
likely  to  be  at  its  maximum. 

(3)  Fruit  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be 
taken  with  the  midday  lunch.    One  slice 
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of  bread  with  an  apple  is  better  than  two 
sHces  of  bread  with  no  apple. 

(4)  Fruit  eaten  after  dinner  adds 
largely  to  the  pleasure  of  the  palate, 
while  adding  little  to  the  tax  upon  the 
digestive  organs,  and  which  are  more 
likely  to  be  over  taxed  when  there  is  no 
fruit  in  prospect. 

(5)  If  it  is  ever  desirable  to  partake 
oi  a  late  supper  it  is  well  to  remember 


that  a  peach,  an  apple,  an  orange  or  a 
cluster  of  grapes  will  be  far  less  likely  to 
hurt  our  later  slumbers,  than  oysters, 
meat  salads,  ice  cream,  rich  cake  and 
other  sweet  meats. 

\A>itten  in  competition  for  a  prize  of- 
fered on  the  subject  by  the  Columbus 
Horticultural  Society.  Awards  first 
prize,  but  withdrawn  from  competition. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

By  a  Domestic  Science  Girl. 


To  most  people  "Domestic  Science" 
and  "cooking"  seem  to  be  synonomous. 
These  people  cannot  appreciate  the  need 
of  such  a  course.  "AMiy,  she  can  learn 
to  cook  at  home,"  is  the  general  remark. 
And  so  she  can.  but  isn't  it  just  as  neces- 
sary for  a  woman  to  know  the  "whys" 
and  "hows"  of  her  profession,  as  for  a 
man  to  know  the  "whys"  and  "hows"  of 
his  profession.  ^lost  women  will  ac- 
knowledcre  that  they  do  nearly  every- 
thing just  as  their  mothers  did  before 
them.  Xow  there  are  newer  and  more 
approved  methods,  and  a  woman  must  be 
very  capable  and  progressive  to  be  able 
to  keep  up  with  these  new  methods.  Then 
some  of  these  new  methods  are  valueless 
and  the  woman  would  not  be  capable  of 
choosing  the  best  and  easiest  means,  had 
she  no  training. 

There  are  some  girls  who  do  not  get 
any  training  at  home.  The  mother  says : 
"It  is  so  much  less  trouble  to  do  it  myself 
than  to  teach  her  how."  The  girl  soon 
hegins  to  feel  a  sort  of  pride  in  saying, 
*']\Iamma  never  taught  me  to  do  any- 
thing." This  girl  comes  to  take  a  Do- 
mestic Science  course :  she  is  humiliated 
before  others  and  experiences  a  feeling 
of  injustice  when  she  hears  the  state- 
ment, "The  mothers  are  the  ones  to 
blame." 


Then  there  is  the  girl  whose  mother 
says.  "Indeed  as  long  as  I  live  mv  daugh- 
ter shall  not  work."  How  can  such  un- 
fortunate girls  enjoy  living  if  they  do  not 
know  or  understand  the  first  principles 
of  home  management  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility ? 

Xow  what  could  be  more  helpful  to 
such  types  of  girls  than  a  Domestic 
Science  course.  And  yet  on  everv  hand 
people  ask  us.  "Why  is  it  a  practical 
course."  Of  course  it  is.  it  couldn't  be 
anything  but  practical.  AATether  the  girl 
becomes  mistress  of  a  home  or  teaches, 
she  is  prepared  for  her  work. 

Domestic  Science  is  not  quite  so  fancy 
as  some  people  seem  to  imagine.  A  Do- 
mestic Science  graduate  does  not  have  to 
have  a  different  utensil  for  everv  opera- 
tion any  more  than  does  the  successful 
machinist.  She  knows  these  utensils  and 
how  to  use  them,  but  she  also  knows  how 
to  do  without  them.  The  practical 
woman  will  cut  her  coat  to  suit  her  cloth. 
She  will  show  you  that  she  can  make 
bread  without  a  patent  mixer  and  cook 
an  egg  without  a  thermometer. 

The  duties  of  a  woman  are  as  sacred 
as  any  ordained  to  man  and  when  we 
see  men  giving  up  years  to  training  for 
their  professions,  it  seems  reasonable  that 
women  should  give  some  time  to  training 
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for  their  life  work.  The  great  industrial 
and  economic  questions  of  the  twentieth 
century  center  around  household  man- 
agement, and  if  woman  will  not  adapt 
herself  to  these  problems  she  stands  in 
the  way  of  progress.  These  may  seem 
like  little  things,  but  trifles  are  trifles 
only  to  triflers.  A  woman  who  has 
chosen  cooking  and  cooks  well  stands  on 
a  much  higher  plane  than  one  who  has 
chosen  painting  and  paints  badly.  The 
effect  of  a  trained  mind  on  any  labor  is 
to  dignify  that  labor. 


Ruskin  says  that  in  our  industrial  and 
social  standards  we  think  of  two  distinct 
classes.  The  one  class  we  want  always 
to  be  working  and  we  call  them  the 
servants — the  other  we  want  always  tO' 
be  thinking  and  we  call  them  the  gentle- 
men. In  the  ideal  standard  we  want 
those  who  work  and  serve  to  do  the 
thinking,  and  those  who  think  to  be  able 
to  work.  By  so  doing  both  will  live 
broader  and  more  useful  lives. 


THE  MORGAN  HORSE. 
J.  0.  Williams. 


The  Morgan  family  of  horses  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  revival  of  interest  among 
breeders,  farmers  and  writers  during  the 
past  five  or  six  years,  and  in  response 
to  this  renewed  interest,  the  average  stu- 
dent of  horses  is  prone  to  know  why 
they  became  so  popular,  fell  into  public 
disfavor,  and  are  again  finding  favor 
among  breeders  in  the  upbuilding  of 
modern  types  of  American  carriage 
horses. 

The  Morgan  horse  has  been  alluded  to 
many  times  as  the  most  remarkable  ani- 
mal in  the  world  from  the  standpoint  of 
prepotency,  and  indeed  very  justly,  so, 
for  the  prepotency  of  the  Morgan  blood 
shows  itself  as  prominently  down 
through  many  generations  of  outcrossing 
as  that  of  any  other  type  of  American 
horses. 

This  wonderful  family  of  horses  found 
its  nativity  in  Vermont  and  owes  its 
origin  to  a  little  horse  named  Justin 
Morgan,  foaled  in  1789.  The  ancestry 
of  this  horse  has  been  subject  to  consid- 
erable argument  because  there  has  been 
much  to  obscure  some  of  the  essential 
facts  in  the  establishment  of  his  history, 
but  according  to  authorities  on  Morgan 
history,  his  ancestory  was  largely  thor- 


oughbred on  both  sides,  which  probably 
accounts  for  his  reproducing  qualities. 
Although  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
thoroughbred,  the  type  found  in  the 
Morgan  does  not  indicate  a  common  an- 
cestry, but  an  evolution  has  taken  place, 
and  in  the  Morgan  we  find  a  horse  of 
great  individuality  and  remarkable  for 
his  varied  achievements.  This  horse 
found  great  favor  in  the  American  eye 
for  some  time  and  his  fame  gradually  in- 
creased until  it  reached  its  zenith,  be- 
tween 1850  and  1870.  There  were  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  Morgan  family,  ow- 
ing to  the  diversity  of  stock  upon  which 
the  original  Morgan  was  crossed,  and 
each  of  which  differ  in  a  slight  degree, 
but  the  essential  characteristics  remain 
the  same.  These  various  branches  we 
shall  not  discuss,  as  space  will  not  per- 
mit, but  on  investigation  of  the  various 
branches,  we  find  that  each  one  has  its 
respective  characteristic  and  those  are 
transmitted  with  remarkable  accuracy 
and  regularity  from  one  generation  to 
the  other. 

The  Morgan,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
found  its  origin  in  the  hills  of  the  Green 
Mountain  state,  and  that  only  a  little 
over  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  Al- 
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though  the  blood  started  in  Vermont,  to- 
day we  find  it  in  over  half  of  the  states 
of  the  Union,  and  in  wide  areas  of  Can- 
ada. We  find  the  blood  especially  active 
in  Indiana,  Tennesse  and  Kentucky ;  in 
the  latter  two  states  especially,  where  it 
is  difficult  to  find  speed  horses  that  do 
not  trace  back  in  lineage  to  these  great 
Morgan  sires. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  for  a 
moment  to  the  American  trotter  and  as- 
certain whether  the  Morgan  has  been 
useful  as  a  producer  of  speed  to  any 
marked  degree  and  this  with  imiformity. 
A  quotation  from  John  Gilmer  Speed 
gives  us  the  facts  in  a  nutshell :  "If  we 
were  to  assume  that  great  speed  was  the 
one  essential  of  a  good  driving  horse  and 
then  look  up  statistics  on  the  matter,  we 
would  find  that  the  majority  of  the  really 
fast  ones  from  Ethan  Allen's  time  down 
to  the  present  have  had  strong  infusions 
of  Morgan  blood." 

As  stated  before,  the  Morgan  found  its 
greatest  popularity  in  the  decades  be- 
tween 1 850- 1 870,  and  after  that  time  he 


began  to  decline  in  public  favor.  This 
decline  continued  until  about  five  or  six 
years  ago,  when  a  revival  in  the  interests 
of  the  family  took  place.  We  can  at- 
tribute the  general  decline  in  the  popu- 
larity of  this  family  of  horses  almost  di- 
rectly to  the  lack  of  size.  The  type  in 
popular  demand  for  coach  purposes  was 
the  larger  and  more  flashy  kind,  and  for 
speed  purposes  he  was  side-tracked  for 
those  horses  of  pure  breeding  that  traced 
to  Hambletonian  and  then  to  Messenger, 
as  ]\Iessenger  was  an  imported  horse. 
The  American  people  at  this  time  ac- 
quired a  craze  for  speed  and  when  not 
found  in  a  large  enough  extent  in  the 
Morgan,  as  they  were  primarily  road- 
sters, they  were  dropped  and  the  Ham- 
bletonian taken  up. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Morgan  suf- 
fered a  great  decline  until  a  few  years 
ago,  the  blood  was  not  lost  but  merely 
spent  to  a  great  degree.  The  good  quali- 
ties of  the  Morgan  have  begun  to  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  those  interest- 
ed in  having  and  retaining  the  best  quali- 
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ties  there  is  to  be  found  in  a  horse.  The 
value  of  the  Morgan  for  producing  de- 
sired harness  types  has  been  recognized 
by  the  United  States  government,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  horse  breeding  plants ; 
first,  that  of  Colorado,  where  the  pre- 
dominating blood  of  the  mares  is  that  of 
Morgan  and  the  head  of  the  stud,  Car- 
mon,  shows  quite  a  little  Morgan  blood 
himself.  More  recently  a  second  plant 
was  started  at  Burlington,  Vermont, 
where  nothing  but  Morgan  blood  is  to  be 
used,  the  object  in  this  case  being  to  se- 
cure high  class  mounts  for  the  United 
States  Cavalry. 

The  future  of  the  Morgan,  it  seems,  is 
a  matter  for  the  breeders  to  determine, 
and  if  one  reads  the  signs  of  the  times  in 
the  horse  world,  he  would  have  to  admit 
that  there  is  a  marked  trend  of  popular 
sentiment  for  the  horse  with  other  quali- 
ties than  speed  to  commend  him.  It 
seems  that  while  there  will  be  no  decline 
in  the  interests  of  the  great  American 
trotter  and  pacer,  the  oeople  are  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  that  they  must  have  a 
definite  harness  type  with  beauty  of 
form,  quality  and  finish,  and  one  that  can 
step  high  as  well  as  fast.  Heretofore 
there  has  been  very  little  systematic  ef- 
fort to  produce  horses  to  meet  this  de- 


mand. This  supply  has  come  principally 
from  chance  variations  in  type.  In  many 
cases,  however,  where  horses  of  this  de- 
sired type  have  been  secured,  subsequent 
investigations  by  their  owners  have 
shown  that  they  were  of  Morgan  breed- 
ing, and  in  fact,  a  study  of  Morgan  char- 
acteristics has  shown  that  this  horse  pos- 
sesses many  of  those  qualities  desired  in 
this  modern  type  of  harness  horse,  for 
which  there  is  a  strong  demand. 

Those  characteristics  demanded  in  this 
modern  type  of  carriage  horse  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  Morgan  in  a  marked  de- 
gree are :  A  close,  full  made  and  smooth 
turned  form,  a  lofty  carriage  of  the  head 
and  tail,  hard  colors,  and  a  bold,  active, 
trappy  way  of  going.  Add  to  these  ex- 
cellent qualities  already  possessed  more 
size,  more  length  of  neck  in  many  cases, 
and  a  little  more  step  and  the  specified 
requirements  of  an  American  carriage 
horse  are  realized. 

This  matter  of  breeding  horses  of  a 
carriage  type  seems  to  be  one  of  serious 
moment  to  the  breeder  and  farmer  as 
here,  no  doubt,  lies  the  most  profitable 
industry  in  horse  breeding  today,  and  if 
he  takes  the  matter  into  serious  consid- 
eration, and  breeds  consistently,  with  the 
proper  ideal  in  mind,  this  desired  type 
could  ultimately  be  established. 


A  Team  of  Coachers. 
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FEBRUARY 


The  editor  wishes  to  speak  especially 
of  Professor  Dachnowski's  article  on 
forestr}^,  and  urge  ever}^  Student  reader 
to  read  it  carefully.  There  is  no  more 
important  question  confronting  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  than  the  preservation  of  our  forests 
and  the  planting  of  forest  trees.  To 
realize  the  demands  modern  civilization 
makes  upon  the  wood  supply  of  the 
country,  we  need  only  recall  a  few  of  the 
more  important  industries  requiring  a 
large  supply.  The  production  of  paper, 
railroad  ties,  vehicle  manufacture, 
matches,  building  purposes,  furniture, 
tanbark,  ship  building  and  a  thousand 
other  industries  make  enormous  inroads 
on  our  fast  decreasing  supply.  Unless  the 
people  wake  up  promptly  to  the  situation 
a  timber  panic  will  stare  us  in  the  face. 
The  Government  Department  of  For- 
estry is  making  great  efforts  to  arouse 
the  people  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
and  we  believe  with  some  success.  This 
is  a  good  start  for  it  seems  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  make  the  first  great  move 
and  that  private  owners  will  follow.  Ger- 
many long  ago  has  been  successful  in 
solving  the  problem.  We  have  thus  the 
experience  of  another  nation  to  profit  by. 

To  show  that  an  awakening  is  coming 
to  the  people,  the  following  resolution 
passed  by  the  National  Grange,  and  at  a 
conference  of  the  Forestry  Boards  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Ohio, 


held  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  recently,  is  an 
indication : 

Whereas,  We  appreciate  the  great 
importance  of  forest  wealth  for  best  na- 
tional development,  and  the  great  need 
of  education  in  forestry ;  and 

Whereas,  The  landgrant  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  have  been  a  great 
uplifting  force  in  the  development  of 
American  agriculture  and  have  fully  jus- 
tified the  expenditure  of  national  funds 
for  their  support ;  and 

Whereas,  These  institutions  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  teaching  forestry  and 
will  do  so  if  provided  with  means  ;  and 

Whereas^  The  income  from  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Reserves  has  reached  the 
sum  of  $1,500,000'  per  year,  which  is  now 
paid  into  the  national  treasury  and  is 
used  for  general  expenses  of  govern- 
ment ;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  a  certain  fitness 
that  appeals  to  us  in  using  a  portion  of 
the  income  from  the  National  Forest  Re- 
serves for  teaching  forestry  and  thus  aid- 
ing and  perpetuating  our  forest  wealth ; 
now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  a 
liberal  portion  of  the  income  from  the 
National  Forest  Reserves  be  apprpriated 
by  congress  to  the  several  states  and  ter- 
rttories  for  instruction  and  experimenta- 
tion in  forestry  in  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations. 


The  Student  Union. 

The  second  annual  banquet  given  by 
the  Student  Union  and  students  of  the 
Agricultural  College  was  held  at  the 
Beggs  dining  hall  January  15.  It  was 
largely  attended  and  was  a  success  in 
everv  way.  A  large  number  of  alumni 
and  ex-students  were  present  and  some 
time  was  given  to  allow  for  greetings  be- 
tween old  friends  and  schoolmates.  After 
the  banquet  was  served,  toasts  were 
given,  E.  J.  Riggs,  '96,  acting,  as  toast- 
master.  Toasts  were  given  by  J.  F.  Cun- 
ningham, 97,  A.  G.  McCall,  '00,  Com- 
missioner Dunlap,  W.  I.  Chamberlin  and 
one  of  this  year's  short  course  men,  Mr. 
R.  D.  Clarke. 
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After  the  toasts  were  given  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Union  was  taken  up,  a  new 
constitution  adopted,  and  officers  elected. 

A  little  history  of  the  Student  Union 
will  be  given  here  for  the  benefit  of  the 
younger  students  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  past  work  of  this  organization. 
Several  years  ago  the  Students'  Union 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging agricultural  study  and  experimen- 
tation in  Ohio.   The  work  was  under  the 
direction  of  Agricultural  College  men 
and  was  open  to  all  students  of  agricul- 
tural work  and  nature  study.    Great  in- 
terest was  taken  in  the  work  and  many 
valuable  experiments   were   carried  on 
and  reported  by  the  members.  Finally, 
the  volume  of  work  became  so  great  that 
the  officers  of  the  Union  could  not  take 
care  of  it  and  it  was  turned  over  to  the 
Agricultural  College  and  to  the  Experi- 
ment   Station.    The  extension  depart- 
ment of  our  Agricultural  College  repre- 
sents the  outgrowth  of  one  phase  of  the 
work.    After  this  there  seemed  little  left 
for  the  Union  to  do  and  since  then,  until 
last  year,  it  has  been  almost  extinct.  Last 
year  a  few  loyal  alumni  held  a  banquet  at 
the  Busy  Bee  and  formulated  plans  to 
keep  the  Union  alive.    They  agreed  that 
if  it  served  no  other  purpose  than  to 
bring  alumni  and  ex-students  together 
once  a  year  to  renew  friendship  and  fos- 
ter loyalty  it  would  serve  a  sufficient  pur- 
pose.    Committees  were  appointed  to 
draft  a  new  constitution  and  report  the 
following  year.    This  was  done  and  the 
constitution  as  published  in  the  January 
Student  was  adopted  with  but  a  few 
minor  changes.    A  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant features  of  this  constitution  are: 
Any  person  who  has  at  any  time  been 
enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
Ohio  State  University,  who  has  been  or 
is  an  instructor  at  the  College,  or  an  em- 
ploye  of   the   Experiment   Station,  is 
eligible  to  membership. 


There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Columbus  during  the  week  of 
the  state  agricultural  meeting. 

The  dues  shall  be  50  cents  annually, 
and  all  members  shall  receive  The 
Agricultural  Student,  which  shall  be 
the  official  organ  of  the  Union. 

The  Student  Union  should  be  a 
strong  factor  in  promoting  college  loyal- 
ty over  Ohio  and  we  hope  it  may  enroll 
every  ex-student  and  alumni  of  our  Col- 
lege. 

The  officers  for  this  year  are  as  fol- 
lows:  President,  J.  P.  Cunningham; 
Vice  President,  C.  C.  Hatfield;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, M.  O.  Bugby;  Commit- 
tee on  College  Affairs,  Prof.  Vivian, 
three  years,  L.  H.  Goddard,  two  years, 
J-  Ri§'g"s,  one  year;  Committee  on 
Necrology,  Prof.  H.  C.  Price,  A.  G.  Mc- 
Call,  R.  W.  Dunlap;  Newspaper  Repre- 
sentative, A.  G.  McCall. 


The  Ohio  Corn  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation. 

Among  the  many  interesting  meetings 
held  during  convention  week  at  Colum- 
bus none  was  of  more  importance  to  the 
cause  of  improvement  in  agriculture  than 
the  meeting  at  which  the  Ohio  Corn  Im- 
provement Association  was  organized. 
This  meeting  was  held  in  Townshend 
Hall,  Ohio  State  University,  January  15. 
A  previous  call  had  gone  out  from  in- 
terested men  and  the  roll  call  of  counties 
showed  fifty  counties  represented  and 
157  delegates.  This  was  a  remarkable 
fact  and  shows  the  importance  Ohio 
farmers  attach  to  the  corn  crop  and  their 
desire  to  study  the  improvement  of  the 
crop. 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to 
study  and  encourage  improvement  in 
methods  of  selection,  culture,  handling, 
etc.,  of  the  corn  crop  and  to  bring  the 
state  up  to  the  production  of  a  more  uni- 
form type.    The  unit  of  organization  is 
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the  county  and  each  county  is  to  have  its 
organization  and  officers.  ^lany  coun- 
ties are  already  organized,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  each  county  will  give  com 
shows,  offer  prizes  and  do  all  it  can  for 
improvement  of  the  crop.  Each  county 
shall  send  delegates  to  a  state  convention 
held  every  year,  and  there  will  possibly 
be  a  state  show  at  the  end  of  each  season. 

A  membership  fee  of  25  cents  is  re- 
quired of  each  member  and  this  entitles 
him  to  full  membership  for  a  year.  A 
book  of  receipts  can  be  secured  and  any 
one  can  call  a  county  meeting  and  or- 
ganize his  county.  So  if  your  county  is 
not  organized,  don't  wait  for  some  one 
else  to  organize,  but  help  to  organize. 
The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President — Chas.  E.  Groce,  Circleville, 
Ohio. 

Vice  President — Horatio  ^lurphy,  :\It. 
Gilead,  Ohio. 

Secretary — O.  H.  Goddard,  Wooster. 
Ohio. 

Treasurer— O.  E.  Bradfute,  Cedar- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Ohio  has  been  needing  such  an  Asso- 
ciation as  this  and  it  is  capable  of  greatly 
improving  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  Ohio  corn  crop. 


WITH  THE  SHORT  COURSE  MEN. 

Large  Enrollment  in  the  Winter  Course 
in  Agriculture. 

The  ten-weeks'  course  in  agriculture 
at  the  Ohio  State  University  opened  with 
an  enrollment  of  fifty  more  than  last  year 
— an  increase  of  nearly  forty  per  cent. 
About  seventy  counties  are  represented 
in  the  enrollment  and  a  number  of  stu- 
dents come  from  adjoining  states.  The 
average  age  of  the  class  is  twenty-five 
years  ;  several  students  have  enrolled  who 
are  past  fifty  years  of  age.    In  addition 


to  the  regular  teaching  force  of  the  Col- 
lege. Dr.  H.  P.  ]\Iiller,  of  Westerville, 
Ohio,  instructs  in  live  stock  and  ^Ir. 
Homer  Jackson,  of  Cambridge,  Ohio,  in- 
structs in  poultry. 


The  Literary  Society  for  the  short 
course  men  is  an  interesting  and  well  at- 
tended one.  There  are  eighty  active 
members  and  meetings  are  held  weekly. 
In  general  the  meetings  are  given  over  to 
the  discussion  of  agricultural  topcis,  in- 
terspersed with  recitations,  music,  etc. 

^Ir.  R.  D.  Clarke,  of  Plymouth,  Ohio, 
is  president. 


The  work  in  the  ten-weeks'  course  is 
moving  along  smoothly  and  the  classes 
are  progressing  rapidly.  ]\Iore  work  is 
being  accomplished  than  last  year  in  the 
same  time,  as  the  work  last  year  was  so 
new  that  everything  did  not  go  oft  as 
smoothly  as  it  does  this  year.  The  short 
course  men  are  an  enthusiastic  crowd 
and  the  interest  they  take  in  their  work 
makes  teaching  a  pleasure. 


Several  of  last  year's  short  course  men 
attended  the  Students'  Union  banquet  at 
the  Beggs  dining  room.  Among  those 
present  were:  R.  D.  Clarke.  H.  E. 
Tweed.  Boyd  Coftman.  J.  E.  Geissman, 
T.  E.  Bowsher  and  C.  Frick. 


The  Farmers'  Agricultural  Train  Over 
the  C.  H.  Sc  -D. 

A  special  train  was  run  over  the  C.  H. 
and  D.  railroad  by  Judson  Harmon,  re- 
ceiver of  the  road,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  and  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  University  and  Station  were  rep- 
resented by  Professor  H.  C.  Price,  Prof. 
O.  G.  ^IcCall.  Prof.  U.  M.  Shoesmith, 
Prof.  C.  G.  \A^illiams,  ^Ir.  F.  A.  Welton. 
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Stops  varying  from  fifteen  minutes  to 
forty-five  minutes  were  made  at  the  dif- 
ferent towns  along  the  line.  Some  of  the 
larger  towns  reached  were  as  follows : 
Bowling  Green,  Columbus  Grove,  Wap- 


akoneta,  Sidney,  Troy,  Delphos,  Ottawa, 
and  many  others  on  the  line. 

These  "institutes  on  wheels"  are  very 
popular  and  large  audiences  are  always- 
present  to  listen  to  the  speakers. 


At  One  of  the  Stops  Made  by  The  Agricultural  Special  Train, 


The  Dairy  School  has  been  in  opera- 
tion now  for  several  weeks,  and  the  class 
is  getting  some  good  working  out  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Erf  and  Prof. 
Guthrie.  Two  new  pieces  of  apparatus, 
a  Duplex  pasteurizer  and  a  Wizard  agi- 
tator, have  been  added  to  the  laboratory 
equipment.  The  boys  are  getting  lots  of 
practical  work  in  butter  making  as  the 
department  is  making  about  450  pounds 
of  butter  per  week. 


Alumni  and  Ex-Student  News. 

'05 — C.  A.  Miner,  of  California,  was 
one  of  the  alumni  attending  the  banquet. 
Mr.  Miner  is  interested  in  nursery  work 
in  California. 

'05 — E.  L.  Zehring  was  in  attendance 
at  the  banquet.  Mr.  Zehring  is  breeding 
Holstein  cattle  on  his  farm  at  German- 
town,  Ohio. 


'06 — B.  L.  West  was  married  during 
the  holidays  to  a  Marengo  girl.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  West  are  now  at  home  in  Colum- 
bus, where  Mr.  West  has  a  position  as 
advertising  manager  of  a  large  hardware 
firm. 

'05 — J.  C.  White,  assistant  editor  of 
the  Farm  and  Fireside,  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  was  at  the  banquet. 

'05 — L.  M.  Smith,  who  has  been  at 
the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  College, 
goes  to  the  University  of  West  Virginia 
to  teach  botany  and  entomology. 

'96 — Moses  Craig,  recently  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  Missouri  Botani- 
cal Gardens,  at  St.  Louis. 

'06 — E.  L.  Bowser  is  buying  agent  for 
the  Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Company 
at  Wellsborough,  Pa. 
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Ex-'o6 — Ray  Smith,  of  New  Carlisle, 
was  another  man  whose  face  ap- 
peared around  the  festal  board.  He  is 
farming  near  New  Carhsle,  Ohio. 

Ex-'o6 — Guy  Inskeep,  of  West  Liber- 
ty, was  present  to  enjoy  the  banquet.  He 
is  married  and  lives  at  West  Liberty,  O. 

Ex-'o8 — Howard  Gerlaugh  was  one  of 
the  banquet  guests  and  could  be  seen 
swapping  tales  with  Davy  Fyflfe  most  of 
the  evening. 

'05 — E.  E.  Finney  was  also  present  at 
the  banquet.  He  is  married  and  manages 
a  large  stock  farm  at  Marengo,  Ohio. 

'98— C.  K.  McClelland,  formerly  in 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  now  director 
of  the  State  Experiment  Farm  of  five 
thousand  acres  at  Hay  City,  Kan. 

'06 — "Ike"  Cook,  of  the  class  of  1906, 
and  former  captain  of  the  'Varsity  track 
team,  is  assistant  in  crop  production  for 
the  winter  term. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

First  Principles  of  Soil  Fertility — 
By  Alfred  Vivian,  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. Published  by  The  Orange  Judd 
Company,  New  York. 

This  valuable  addition  to  agricultural 
literature  by  Professor  Vivian  is  a  most 


excellent  treatise  on  soil  fertility.  It  is 
intended  primarily  for  home  readers  and 
is  written  in  a  way  that  can  be  under- 
stood by  any  one.  In  this  very  simplicity 
of  language  is  to  be  found  much  of  its 
excellence  and  yet  the  subject  matter  is 
treated  in  just  as  complete  and  thorough 
a  manner  as  in  books  using  the  more 
technical  terms.  The  more  important 
phases  of  soil  fertility  are  fully  covered 
and  every  statement  is  right  up  to  date 
and  in  accord  with  the  best  scientific 
thought  and  practice  of  the  day.  It  is 
written  largely  from  lecture  notes  used 
by  Professor  Vivian  in  a  course  in  soil 
fertility  given  to  winter  course  students 
and  is  admirably  adapted  as  a  text-book 
for  short  courses. 

The  book  is  attractively  bound  and 
well  illustrated  and  last  but  not  least  the 
price  is  just  one  dollar.  The  value  of 
this  book  to  the  home  student,  to  the 
short  course  men,  and  in  fact  to  more  ad- 
vanced students  who  want  an  up-to-date 
work  ofthis  kind,  together  with  the 
popular  price,  insures  a  large  demand 
for  the  book.  Already  several  agricul- 
tural colleges  have  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  using  it  as  a  text  in  their  short 
courses.  Students  wishing  copies  may 
obtain  them  from  Professor  Vivian,  at 
Towshend  Hall. 
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STUDENT  DAYS 

Are  just  the  time  to  investigate  the  merits  of  advanced  farm  machinery. 

You  know  the  kind  now  being  used  at  home  can  be  improved  upon! 

Your  college  experience  will  teach  you  the  great  advantages  of  im- 
proved dairying  machinery  and  above  all  the  merits  of  the  cream  separ- 


Your  Opinion 

Will  be  appreciated  at  home  and  looked  up  to. 
So  investigate  the  merits  of  our 


NEW  IOWA  Creann  Separator 

It  has  several  different  features  that  cannot  be  found  in  any  other 
cream  separator. 

For  instance  our  new  self-centering  neck  bearing!  unsurpassed  in 
simplicity,  durability  and  effectiveness.  Our  new  throwing  out  of  gear 
device,  situated  where  it  saves  two  thirds  of  the  wear  on  the  machine, 
is  the  most  remarkable  separator  improvement  this  year. 

Our  low  form  of  construction,  placing  all  the  working  parts  low  in  the 
machine,  insures  it  much  longer  life  than  is  possible  with  any  other  cream 
separator. 

It's  dust  proof  gearing;  two  core  bowl,  giving  it  the  most  remarkable 
skimming  device  on  earth;  easy  cleaning;  easy  running;  all  contribute 
toward  making  the  New  Iowa  the  best  cream  separator  to  buy. 

The  perfect  construction  of  the  machine  and  the  splendidly  equipped 
factory  that  builds  it,  largest  in  the  world,  make  an  invincible  argument 
for  every  farmer  owning  a  New  Iowa. 

It  is  the  machine  that  you  will  want  on  your  farm. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY. 

Investigate  our  claims  and  statements'  4 

then  recommend  our  machine  to  your  folks  X 
and  friends. 

Address  us  now,  X 


IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO, 

197  Bridge  St., 
WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

Note.    We  are  continually  looking  for 
capable  young  men  to  sell  our  machines  in  -^'^ 
T  ^  Jt  ^^^^  territory.    You  can  earn  your  way  by  J, 

selling  our  separators.    Just  write  us  now 
if  you  are  interested.  ^ 
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IS  A  "BUGABOO''  GEHING 
ANY  OF  YOUR  PROFITS? 


Webster  defines  a  "Bugaboo"  as  "Something  imaginary  used  to  excite  needless 
fear."  We  sometimes  hear  of  a  "Bugaboo"  conjured  up  by  our  competitors  and  used  by 
them  to  scare  small  feeders  and  shippers  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  consign  to 
CLAY,  ROBINSON  &  COMPANY.  They  tell  them  this:  "You  don't  want  to  ship  to 
Clay,  Robinson  &  Company,  because  they  have  too  much  business  and  they  don't  cater 
to  small  shippers."  Doubtless  some,  thus  mislead,  have  shipped  elsewhere,  received 
inferior  service,  and  lost  money. 

Here  are  the  Facts: 

We  certainly  do  not  wish  to  disguise  the  fact  that  we  do  a  very  large  business.  We 
are  glad  of  it,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  bigger  our  business  the  better  for  ourselves. 
Second,  the  bigger  our  business  the  better  for  our  customers.  A  large  commission  firm 
has  many  advantages  over  a  small  one.  For  instance,  the  buj^ers  come  first  to  the  big 
firm,  knowing  that  in  their  large  holdings  they  are  most  likely  to  find  the  stock  their 
orders  call  for.  They  come  to  "headquarters"  first  and  look  up  small,  scattered  lots 
afterward.  It  is  simply  the  difference  between  the  buyer  coming  to  the  seller,  in  the 
case  of  the  large  firm,  and  a  reversal  of  conditions  in  the  case  of  small  concern. 

Further,  the  big,  successful  concern  naturally  attracts  to  its  service  the  best  sales- 
men in  the  trade,  partly  because  the  big  concern  is  able  to  pay  best  salaries,  and 
partly  because  salesmen  who  have  achieved  success  and  made  a  reputation  naturally 
wish  to  be  connected  with  a  large,  well-known  house. 

We  do  a  very  large  business,  but  we  could  do  a  much  larger  one  and  still  render 
each  individual  shipper,  as  we  are  now  doing,  the  very  best  service  obtainable.  Our 
business  is  organized  on  "growing"  lines,  and  will  never  be  too  large  for  best  work 
for  all. 

The  "Bugaboo"  that  we  cater  mostly  to  big  shippers  and  neglect  the  small  ones  is 
effectually  disposed  of  by  the  simple  fact  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  our  business  consists 
of  one  and  two  car  consignments.  Would  we  be  likely  to  neglect  the  source  of  over  half 
our  hatronage? 

In  this  connection  the  following  extracts  from  unsolicited  letters  recently  received 
from  well-known  stockmen  are  pertinent: 

Francis  Whitehouse,  Granger,  Iowa:  "Received  your  statement  of  sale  of  my  cattle; 
was  well  satisfied  with  prices  of  each  kind  and  want  to  thank  you  for  the  pains  you 
must  have  taken  with  my  consignment,  which  proves  that  yours  is  the  firm  for  the 
small  feeder  as  well  as  for  the  big  owner." 

Chas.  H.  Green,  Ft.  Benton,  Mont.:  "Of  all  accounts  of  sales  made  by  commission 
firms  for  us  during  the  past  three  years,  yours  have  been  most  satisfactory,  accurate 
reports,  cattle  classified  well,  prices  always  as  good  and  many  times  better  than  other 
returns  from  the  same  train,  and  nearly  always  one  day  and  from  that  to  several  days 
earlier  than  from  other  firms.  For  quick  and  accurate  work  give  me  the  firm  or  man 
who  seems  to  have  a  little  more  business  than  he  can  handle." 

IF    YOU     ARE     FEEDING    STOCK     FOR     MARKET,    OR     ARE    THINKING  OF 
PURCHASING   FEEDERS,  WRITE  US  AT  YOUR   NEAREST  MARKET. 


CLAY,  ROBINSON  &  COMPANY, 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION 

CHICAGO  SOUTH  OMAHA  KANSAS  CITY  EAST  BUFFALO 

DENVER.  SO.  ST.  JOSEPH  SIOUX  CITY  SO.  ST.  PAUL 
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AMERICA'S  LEADING  HORSE  IMPORTERS 

At  the  recent  International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  held  in  Chicago 
November  30th  to  December  7th,  Stallions  imported  by  us  won  as  follows, 
being  the  only  classes  in  which  we  exhibited. 

PERCHERONS 

Four  Years  Old  and  Over    1st. 

Three  Years  Old  and  Under  Four  1st.    2nd.  4th. 

Two  Years  Old  and  Under  Three    2nd.  5th. 

Produce  of  Mare    .  .    1st. 

Champion  Stallion. 

Reserve  Champion  Stallion. 

Champion  Group  of  Five  Stallions  owned  by  one  exhibitor. 

FRENCH  COACH 

Four  Years  Old  and  Over  1st.    2nd.  3rd. 

Three  Years  Old  and  Under  Four  1st.  2nd, 

Champion  Stallion. 

Reserve  Champion  Stallion. 

Champion  Group  of  Five  Stallions  owned  by  one  exhibitor. 
THE  CHAMPION  STALLIONS  OF  BOTH  CONTINENTS 
ARE  FOR  SALE  AT  OUR  STABLES 

McLaughlin  br^os. 

Kansas  City,  Mo,  Columbus,  O.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

^g&^S  f^&S-  5^^^  t^S-  fe&S-  fe&S- 

I  The  Columbus  Railway  and  Light  Co.  | 

^  »- —  •  —  * 

^  TTIlP    f^ar    ^f*rvtrP    Cannot  be  excelled  by  any  street  Railway  in  a  city  JJ 

^  L  IIW    \-*ai     c-FWl  V  ICW         j-i^g  population.     All  lines  center  in  the  heart  of 

^  the  city  and  extend  in  all  directions  to  the  suburbs.   The  lowest  rates  of  fare  of  any  (|V 

yli  city  in  the  United  States.    Trolley  parties  specially  cared  for  by  chartered  cars. 

S  FverV    State     Institution       Hospital,  cemetery,  City  Park,  Hotel, 

jjj  IZiVCry    OUIC     lUMllUllUn,     Depot,  Principal  Business  House,  and  % 

iHii  all  the  various  points  of  interest  to  be  desired  are  reached  or  passed  by  cars  of  this  (f^ 

^  Company.    Operates  and  controls  the  lines  to  Westerville  and  Arlington.  The 

ii  latter  are  deligrhtful  suburban  rides.  m 
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FRANK  C.  KELTON. 


WADE  CONVERSE 


Kelton  &  Converse. 


Dealers  in 


Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles, 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds. 
Door  and  Window  Frames, 
Moxildings,  £tc. 

Cor.  Spring  and  Water  Sts.  COLUMBUS,  0. 

Telephone  No.  2279  and  Main  279 


BLACKWOOD, 
GREEN  &  CO. 


HARDWARE 


STOVES  AND  HOUSE 

FURNISHING  GOODS. 

SLATE  and  METAL  ROOFING 

624  North  High  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


CHR.  HANSENS 


I 


DANISH  BUTTER  COLOR 


Chr.  Hansen's  Danish  Rennet  Extract 

Danish  Cheese  Color 
Rennet  Tablets      Cheese  Color  Tablets 
Dry  Latic  Ferment 

The  products  of  Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratories 
at  Copenhagen,  Denmark  and  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
are  universally  recognized  as 

l!WORLD 
STANDARDS 


Chr.  Hansen's  Danish  Butter  Color  is  strictly 
Vegetable,  Pure  and  Strong. 

Rennet  Tablets  and  Cheese  Color  Tablets 
expressly  for  Cheese  Making  on  the  Farm. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Dry  Lactic  Ferment  ensures 
Perfect  Aroma  and  Keeping  Quality  in  Butter 
and  does  away  with  gassy  curd  in  Cheese 
Making. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory 

Box  1074      LITTLE  FALLS.  N  Y. 


BERNARD  W.  PAYNE 


MORTON  Mcdonald 


Payne=McDonald 
Hardware  Company 

1204  North  High  Street 
Automatic  Telephone  5746 
DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS 


See  Doc  Levison  for 

Fine  TAILOR  MADE  Suits 


STUDENTS  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome  at  KILER'S,    Headquarters  for 
everything  needed  by  the  STUDENT, 

Two  filth  Ave  and  High  St.  A  W  I^ilpr  Ph  H 
Stores  i  8th  Ave  and  High  St.  '  ,  ril.  U. 
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THE  BEST  LIVE  STOCK 
INSURANCE  IS 

CHLORO=NAPTHOLEUM  DIP 

NON-POISONOUS 
NON-CAUSTIC 

E^ndorsed  By  OKio  Agric\jlt\iral  Experiment  StaLtions 
Permitted  for  Officia^l  Dipping  for  SKeep  Sca^b 

A  sample  of  Chloro-NaptKolevim  Dip  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  examination.  We  guarantee  the 
contents  of  each  package  to  be  of  the  same  composition  as  the  sam- 
ple submitted  to  the  Department,  and  when  diluted  according  to  the 
directions  printed  on  the  can  for  the  treatment  of  sheep  scrb,  it  will 
give  a  dipping  fluid  of  the  composition  required  of  a  coal  tar  cresotic 
dip  by  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  governing 
sheep  scab. 

CUR.es  s^il  KILLS 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA 


LICE 
TICKS 


WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  Inc. 

12  Eatst  59th  Street  NFW  YOR.K 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


THE 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


Is  the  standard  of  the  world  by  which 
All  others  are  Measured. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

[Incorporated] 

49  North  High  Street  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


THE  CO-OP  STORE 

Every  book  used  in  the  Agricultural  Department. 
DRAWING  MATERIAL. 
MEN'S  FURNISHINGS. 


We  are  complete  outfitters  of  all  plants  for 
handling  milk  products.  If  you  are  in  the  dairy 
manufacturing  business  in  any  capacity  and  want 
to  keep  up  with  latest  and  best  methods,  or  if  you 
are  thinking  of  going  into  it,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  into  communication  with  us.  We  are 
at  your  service  in  the  planning,  building  and 
equipping  of  Creameries,  Cheese  Factories,  Sani- 
tary Milk  Plants  and  Private  Dairies.  Our 
experience  in  this  line  is  worth  money  to  you, 
yet  it  costs  you  nothing  but  the  asking. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

182  TO  188  E.  KINZIE  ST. 
CHICAGO 


WHICH  WOULD  YOU  BUY? 

An  old  style  mechanically  balanced  Cream 
Separator,  or  a 

Self  Balancing  "Simplex" 
Link  Blade  System 

Investigate  and  there  can  be  but  one 
answer. 

Smallest  Bowls, 

Lowest  Speeds, 

Fewest  Parts, 
Lightest  Running,    Closest  Skimming. 

The  only  Self  Balancing  Separator  on  the 
market. 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NEW  1908 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

January    1,    1908,   marks   another  great 
move  forward  in  the  development  of  the 
Cream    Separator — the    introduction    of  a 
complete  new  line  of  DE  LAVAL  Farm  and  Dairy  Sizes  of 
machines,  ranging  in  separating  capacity  from  135  lbs.  to  1350 
lbs.  of  milk  per  hour. 

As  nearly  perfect  as  the  DE  LAVAL  machines  have  been 
before,  they  are  now  still  further  improved  in  practically 
every  detail  of  construction  and  efficiency,  and  every  feature 
reflects  the  past  two  years  of  experiment  and  test  by  the  De 
Laval  engineers  and  experts  throughout  the  world. 

The  principal  changes  are  in  greater  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, ease  of  cleaning  and  replacements  of  parts;  less 
cost  of  repairs  when  necessary;  easier  hand  operation;  more 
complete  separation  under  hard  conditions;  greater  capacity, 
and  a  material  reduction  of  prices  in  proportion  to  capacity. 

The  DE  LAVAL  was  the  original  Cream  Separator  and 
for  thirty  years  it  has  led  in  making  every  new  separator  in- 
vention and  improvement.  Every  good  feature  is  now 
bettered  and  retained  and  many  new  and  novel  ones  added, 
rendering  DE  LAVAL  superiority  over  imitating  machines 
even  greater  in  every  way  that  ever  before. 

A  new  1908  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  and  any  desired  par- 
ticulars are  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO 
1213  &  12  15  Filbert  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
I07  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 


\ 


